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Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. New York : Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1921. Pp. 434. 

"History", said Napoleon, "is fiction agreed upon." To one 
who is in search of truth biography often appears to be much in 
the same case. To make a picture of a period around a charac- 
ter such as will please the aesthetically fastidious of a later age is 
a labor of love which appears to possess an especial appeal for 
many modern writers. It is as if literature were in revolt against 
the economic-sociological school of historians. Humanity insists 
upon its mythologies. 

A few years ago it was the fashion to whitewash the villains of 
history ; but a variation in their feeling of Selbstminderwiirdigkeit 
has led more recent critics to shiver a lance against the heroic 
statues of the olden time. This attack upon the established myth 
is almost required of the writers who take criticism to be their 
province. In his Eminent Victorians Mr. Strachey slashed away so 
intently at some of our most cherished reverences as to repel us, 
interesting as his style unquestionably made that book. In his 
portrayal of Gordon and Arnold especially did he seem unfair. 

In this study of Queen Victoria we have the same delightful 
style, the same vivid picturing, the same verisimilitude of atmos- 
phere. There are paragraphs in this panorama of the Victorian 
age that read like epigrams writ large. In short, the entire work 
is so entertaining that one reads it through as if it were fiction, 
although the author has already stated in a prefatory note that 
"authority for every important statement of fact in the following 
pages will be found in the footnotes". One is reminded of Ben 
Jonson's anxiety about the unimpeachable classicism of his Cati- 
line. Of unusual interest, however, is the strong presentation of 
the character and aspirations of Albert, who by the close of Peel's 
administration had become in effect the King of England, and 
the discussion of how the government of England might have 
developed had his life longer endured. 

Something of the quality of this valuable study may be inferred 
from the following summary : — 

". . . . Victoria was the Queen of England, the Empress 
of India, the quintessential pivot round which the whole 
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magnificent machine was revolving — but how much more 
besides ! For one thing, she was of great age — an almost 
indispensable qualification for popularity in England. She 
had given proof of one of the most admired characteristics 
of the race— persistent vitality. She had reigned for sixty 
years, and she was not out. And then, she was a character. 
The outlines of her nature were firmly drawn, and, even 
through the mists which envelop royalty, clearly visible. 
In the popular imagination her familiar figure filled, with satis- 
fying ease, a distinct and memorable place. It was, besides, 
the kind of figure which naturally called forth the admiring 
sympathy of the great majority of the nation. Goodness 
they prized above every other human quality; and Victoria, 
who had said she would be good at the age of twelve, had 
kept her word. Duty, conscience, morality — yes! in the 
light of those high beacons the Queen had always lived. 
She had passed her days in work and not in pleasure — in 
public responsibilities and family cares. The standard of 
solid virtue which had been set up so long ago amid the 
domestic happiness of Osborne had never been lowered for 

an instant The middle classes, firm in the triple 

brass of their respectability, rejoiced with a special joy over 
the most respectable of Queens. They almost claimed her, 
indeed, as one of themselves; but this would have been an 
exaggeration. For, though many of her characteristics were 
most often found among the middle classes, in other res- 
pects — in her manners, for instance — Victoria was deci- 
dedly aristocratic. And, in one important particular, she 
was neither aristocratic nor middle class; her attitude toward 
herself was simply regal. 

"Such qualities were obvious and important; but, in the 
impact of a personality, it is something deeper, something 
fundamental and common to all its qualities, that really 
tells. In Victoria it is easy to discern the nature of this 
underlying element: it was a peculiar sincerity. Her truth- 
fulness, her single-mindedness, the vividness of her emotions 
and her unrestrained expression of them, were the varied 
forms which this central characteristic assumed. It was her 
sincerity which gave her at once her impressiveness, her 
charm, and her absurdity. She moved through life with 
the imposing certitude of one to whom concealment was 
impossible — either towards her surroundings or towards 
herself. There she was, all of her — the Queen of Eng- 
land, complete and obvious; the world might take her 
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or leave her; she had nothing more to show, or to ex- 
plain, or to modify; and with her peerless carriage she 

swept along her path " 

J. B. E. 

Venizelos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. 384, with index and map. 

Of the two or three lives of Venizelos that have been published 
recently Mr. Gibbons's is perhaps the most impartial. 

Among the Greeks, names have a meaning. Venizelos was 
named Eleutherios. Eleutheria means Freedom. From his 
youth up Venizelos was an unredeemed Greek. His dream was 
the liberation of Hellas. This was the great idea that lifted him 
to the leadership of his people. A revolutionist by profession, 
he finally became the man to solve the Cretan Question and 
entered a larger field as a member of the Greek Chamber of 
Deputies. He was soon Premier of Greece. He it was who 
initiated the negotiations that led to the Balkan Alliance which 
crushed the Turks. But even with this victory it was apparent 
that Greece was not yet free. The Great Powers had, we must 
remember, "guaranteed" the liberty of Greece. Now liberty 
that does not depend on oneself can hardly produce the. feeling 
of freedom in a man or in a people. "Liberty", as Ibsen re- 
minds us, "is not the same thing as political liberty." Thwarted 
ambitions find an outlet in reciprocal recriminations, and spoils 
to be divided lead to trouble. If the Great Powers had not in- 
tervened, perhaps the spoils could have been divided without 
hostilities between the quondam allies, even in the face of the 
traditional enmity between Greeks and Bulgarians. The Second 
Balkan War was a misfortune for all parties concerned, and this 
part of the great Cretan's career is not a happy one. But it is 
not easy to do one's work at home when foreign affairs begin to 
whirl forward. 

A small nation in the years preceding and during the Great 
War would require superhuman guidance. The internal reorga- 
nization of Greece was well under way when the war broke out. 
And Greece found that she was not free. At this point the En- 
tente failed in tact, although what other course it could have 



